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chesney, whose mother was one of the Marshal co-heiresses. What
alienated the English magnates was the way in which the Poitevin
brothers absorbed wardships, marriages, and escheats, or in Aymer's case,
benefices, and so accumulated sufficient funds to buy themselves a place
among the nobility. The best example of this tendency was the purchase
in 1255 jointly by William and Aymer for 5000 marks of the marriage
of young Gilbert de Clare, Earl Richard of Gloucester's son, with their
niece Alice1. The de Clares were bigger game than anything to be found
in Poitou.

But if Henry was an admirable relative, he was still more ambitious
for those nearest to him. Dynastically, European rulers formed a single
family of wide ramifications, and the maintenance of the balance of power
against his French relations was the guiding principle in Henry's match-
making. The marriage of his sister Isabella to the Emperor Frederick II
(1235) was the first step in this direction; the next the attaching of
Brabant by the projected union of prince Edward with the daughter of
its duke. The proposal (1247-8) failed, but the need of securing the re-
nouncement of Castilian claims upon Gascony, and perhaps (after the
first attempt at an alliance) the weaning of Alfonso X's mind from the
project of the Empire, led Henry to make sure of his southern neighbour,
and Eleanor of Castile became Edward's wife (1254). The crowning move
was towards the very throne of Caesar, which that prince of negotiators
and confidential clerks, John Mansel, and the Earl of Gloucester secured
for Richard of Cornwall from the electors at a high price. To provide
Edmund with the crown of Sicily, offered to and refused by the cautious
Richard, seemed worth a debt entered with a few strokes on the papal
merchants' ledgers. Henry's relations with St Louis are an interesting
example of his mentality and policy. Till 1258 he never gave up the
idea of recovering Normandy and Anjou; he was easily enticed into the
unsuccessful coalition against Louis headed by Hugh and Isabella de
Lusignan as a protest against the homage exacted by Alphonse of Poitiers
in his new appanage of Poitou and Auvergne (1242). Forced to a truce
in 1243, he made no attempt to conclude any sort of peace until 1250%
but the proposal seems to have been quickly dropped and the regime
of truces continued. At first his humiliation in 1242 rankled, and he
warned Boniface of Savoy to have no friendly dealings with the French
king3; but it was impossible to bear personal resentment for long against
that fountain of courtesy, whose court foreshadowed in a distant way
that of Louis XIV in the leadership of contemporary chivalry and

1  Cal of Charter Rolls, i, pp. 438-D.  Cf. p. 403, for the purchase (for 1000 marks)
by William de Valence of the inheritance of Robert Pont de 1' Arche

2  Foedera (1816), i, 272.

8 See Boniface's amusing letter, Royal Letters, n, pp. 36-6, in which he replied that
he had avoided entering France in order not to be asked to stand god-father to the
royal child that was expected.
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